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BROMLEY MELMOT. | 
( Continued from page 34.) 

ON their return home, Melmot, 
with all the ingenuousness of youthful 
heat, untainted by the pernicious max- 
ims “7 libertinism, confessed to Mr. 
Bromley his affection tor Maria. The 
wrelaxed gravity of his uncle’s looks, 
however, alarmed him; and in the most 
pathetic manner, he solicited his indul- 

nd intercession. Mr. meotaley 

mately took his hand ‘My 
joy,” said he, ‘*I pity you 
‘nowledge the virtues of Maria; but 
) are yet too young to have fixed | 
vour affections permanently upon any 
object ; tis Only the susceptibility of | 
your heart that leads you into this mis- ' 
take. Buried in this obscurity, Maria 
is as yet the only girl you have con- 
versed with. ‘Her person is pleasing, 
and her manners engaging, and you 
think that you love her: but, believe 
me, Melmot, when you enter into life, 
you will meet with women whose beau- 
ty and brilliant talents will enchant you, 
and make you wonder how you could 
entertain a thought of the simple rus- 
tic!’”” Melmot seemed to struggle with 
his resentment, till Mr. Bromley had | 
ceased to speak ; then, finding it vain 
to suppress his indignant feelings, he 
replied —** And is it from you, I | 
hear such arguments? Is it you whe \ 
would drive me into that sphere of life 
where my senses might be dazzled by | | 
splendid accomplishments and borrow- | 
ed charms !—or, if intrinsic, how dare | 
I, of humble fortune, birth ig———.”’ | 
Ignominious he would have said, but | 
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the dejected look of his uncle, and his 
own consciousness, checked him; and 
reclining his head, while his cheek 
glowed, a scalded tear escaped from 
his eye, ‘and rolled not unperceived to 
the ground. Resuming his subject, he 
said—‘ Could I dare aspire to objects 
so exalted? would they not despise the 
presumptuous boy, who could basely 
neglect humble merit, and happy medi 
ocrity ? I could not do it, Sir. Maria ‘ 
calculated for me,—and Maria I love!” 
As he turned aside, to conceal his dis 
tress, Mr. Bromley tenderly embrac: - 
him ‘Dearest Meimot, I admire 
your sentiments, and grieve 
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is small; that of Maria still less; and 
could you be selfish enough to drag a 
womiun you pretend to love int all the 
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necessaries of life, wc vou have 
not in your power tc procure then * 
“We can work, Sir,” cried Melmot, 
Sa " > suppose so,” said Mr. 


Bromley, dr ily: “and it must be 
reflecti on to you, that you hove 
f 
lave of her. 
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married Maria—to make a: 
uty of her shape. and the 
purity of her manners! would yor 
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have her hands*defiled, her shape and 





| figure coarsened by labour, and the de- 


licacy of her manners corrupted by the 
society which she must then be exposed 
to?” Melmot bit his lips, and looked 
greatly disconcerted.—** You have en- 
deavoured, Sir,” said he, with spirit. 
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“to place it in the most degrading 
pointof view. But pardon me, if I ex- 
press it as my opinion, that no hands, 
however fair, can be defiled by honest 
industry, no person so delicately form- 
ed, that can be injured by fulfilling 
the duties of a wife and mother ; and, 
with regard to society, no person, how- 
ever lowly their station, need associ- 
ate with the infamous and depraved.” 
‘Transported with his sentiments, Mr. 
Bromley cast on hima look of ineffable 
delight.—** Pardon me, Melmot,” said 
he, and, “that I have. to know your 
principles, put you to this painful 
trial; and believe me, my dear boy, 
you shall not go without your reward. 

Restrain your gratitude till [have made 
you acquainted my intentions. How- 
cvcr iaudable your opinions, it is not 
necessary tor you to put them in prac- 
tice. While there are so many resour- 


ces by whicha young man with a good | 
education and unblemished character, | 


may earn a genteel subsistence, it 
would be improper to degrade him by 


placing him on a level with those, who, | 


not possessed of such advantages, ho- 
nestly and industriously support them- 
selves and families, and become useful 
members of the community: there are 
pleaty such; 
telligent, and habitually refined, such a 
situation must be irksome. W hen you 
are eighteen, it will be in my power to 

obtain a genteel and lucrative situation 
for you, in which, by diligence and 
propriety of demeanour, you may In a 
short time acquire an independent com- 
petency. Maria shall then, if her mo- 
ther is agreeable, be yours. But you 
must now promise to think no more oi 
an immediate union; on which condi- 
tion, only, I engage to plead your 
cause.” He extended his arms for the 
enraptured Melmot, who threw him- 
self into them, and wept his gratitude, 
promising obedience to every implied 
article.” (To be continued. ) 
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WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 
An amusing controversy took place 


but to a mind naturally In- | 


into the kitchen, ‘take seats gentle 


last evening at my fireside, on this im 
portant question. One was busy ex 
amining the matter etymologically, an: 
historically. Another attempted to set 
tle the point of prevailing custom, an 
the general result was, that nothing 
was more vague and equivocal, thay 
this term. ‘* Gentleman,” says an inn 
keeper, to a mixed company whites 
and blacks, whom a stage coach hat 
brought to dine at his house, “thé 
stage is ready, and you have to pay mé¢ 
half a dollar each.”—The curtain fall; 
jat the theatre, and a performer step: 
forward, and addresses his motley au 
dience thus: ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, 
|to-morrow night will be presented, 
&e. &c. A man at an inn, who, ing 
‘mixed company, carves a pig ora goost 
with dexterity and ease, who carrie: 
the glass to his mouth, without hurr 
or confusion ; who is careful to suppl 
the wants of all present, from the dis 
before him; who speaks mildly an 
complaisantly to the waiter; who fiad: 
no fault with any thing produced ; whd 
is dressed in a satin waistcoat; a diac! 
cloth coat, without rent or ; itch ; clea 
linen and shining boots, that man it 
applauded by his companions as a tru 
gentleman. A man justifies his aveng 
ing an imagined wrong, with a pisto 
rather than a cudgel, by acknow!edg 
ing his adversary to be a gentleman 
“Pray,” says a black girl, ushering 
couple of gallants of her own colou 












men.” Now in all these cases, there |i 


‘doubtless the propriety that flows from 
custom and usage; and yet the person 
who are thus denominated gentlemen 
have no circumstance of age, rank 
education,,or profession, in commo 
with each other. They are alike, i! 
short, only in two circumstances, th 
of sex, and that of the respectful inten 
fon of those who use it. A gentlema 
is a title which merely implies a desir 
to please and flatter those to whom | 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


early life, are generally the strongest 
and most sincere. The feelings have 
not then lost their generous warmth, 
nor is their ardor of sensibility damped 
by commerce withthe world. Covet- 
ousness has not then been born, and 
made the soul the grave of every noble 
passion ; malice has not then aroused 
from its slumbers, nor does envy sick- 
en then at the praises of a brother—the 
heart then pants with noble emulation, 
and the blush of shame burns on the 
cheek. Strangers to the world, the 
prospect that spreads before the eyes 


of youth, appears pleasing and enchant- | 


ing. No hills of difficulty arise before 
them; no snares open beneath their 
feet; the world to them is virtuous and 
honest, for they have not yet experi- 
enced its guile. It has often been the 
remark of experience, that when we 
are most ignorant of human nature, we 
are freest from care; that those years | 
that are spent within the walls of a col- 
lege and which are devoted to the ac- | 
quirement of knowledge, form the hap- | 
piest period of our lives. | 
| 
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Friendship subsisting between per- 
sons of different sex, is of a nature still 
more refined than that which prevails 

among those of the same. 
feels more tenderness for his sister 
than he can for his brother. There is 
in the female, more gentleness, more 
softened amiableness than men possess: 
she has more sensibility, more influ- 
ence upon the heart, more ‘eloquence 
of persuasion. Man finds in her, one 
who soothes him in desertion, who in- 
vigorates his hopes, and impels him to 
laudable enterprizes. She finds in man 
a protector, and one who will for her 
encounter the roughness and jarrings 
of the world from which her nature 
would shrink. 





To be agreeable, a man should have 
his mind open, to receive what pleases 
others, and not be obstinately bent on 
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ing but goodness; and uncomplaisant 
in nothing but vice; for singularity in 
trifles is ridiculous. 

~—— + 


To the Editor of the Fuvenile Port-Folio 


Some very wise men have doubted whether 
—no—I beg their pardon—very wise men, in 
our days, are averse to the slow process of 
doubting—and therefore find it easier to assert 
—that all our vices are the excesses of some 
virtue ; though, 1 believe, they have not gone 
so far as to offer the converse of this proposi- 
tion, and maintain, that all our virtues must be 
ithe superfluous part of our vices, Whether 
they are right in eorabdliahing this barter, is not 
|for me to determine: but I cannot help being 
'somewhat inclined to think, that very good sort 





of people have strange whims and habits, 
which, though it would neither be polite nor 
|Just to call vices, yet must be accounted very 
| troublesome and inconvenient things. Such is 
jthe case perhaps, with your outrageously vir- 
tuous people, in whose opinion a smile is a cri- 
minal overture, and the touch of a finger, an 
impulse of Satan.—Or with your exceedingly 
polite gentry who overwhelm you with their 


|) civility, and take you through the whole cere- 


mony of bows, scrapes and compliments, before 
you are able to edge in a word even on business 
which requires the utmost dispatch. Cc. 
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A minister who had usually a very thin au- 


|| dience, was one day preaching at the church in 
| his village, when, the doors being open, a gan- 


der and several geese stalked up the middle 
aisle, the preache | la ailing himself of this cir- 
cumstance, observed, *‘ That he could no long- 
er find fault with his parishoners for non-atrend- 
ance, as, though they did not come themselves, 
they sent their representatives.” 
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Ina very thin house, an actress was speaking 
very low inher communications with her lover, 
when the actor, with a face of woeful humour, 
exclaimed, ** My dear, you may speak out, you 
see there is no one to hear us,” 

—— +§ 

A certain newly created justice of the peace, 
rather too much elevated with the dignity of 
his office, riding out one day with his attendant, 
met aclergyman, finely mounted on a handsome 
horse. When he first saw him, he desired his 
attendant to take notice how he would smoke 
the parson. He accordingly rode up to him, 
and accosted him as follows—*‘‘ Sir, your ser- 

‘want : I think Sir, you are mounted on a very hand- 
some horse: but what is the reason you do not fol- 
low the example of your worthy master, who was 
humble enough to ride to Ferusalem on an ass )” 
‘“Why to tell you the truth,” rephed the cler- 
gyman, ‘government has made so many asses 








| justices lately, that an honeat clergyman can’t 


his own pleasure, Be singular in nothel find one to ride on” 
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For the Fuveniie Port-Folio. 


On being asked why I looked mournful. 
You ask me why my cheek is pale, 
Why tears bedew my eye ; 
“© And why,” you ask, ** does Rosa’s breast 
Heave the unceasing sigh?” 
Thou ne’er before hast seen this eye, 
Dimm’d by the tears of woe ; 
Till now, thou ne’er hast seen my cheek, 
Unting’d by pleasure’s glow. 
Oh! ask not why I feel the grief 
My pensive looks reveal ; 
*T will ope afresh the aching wound, 
‘That time begins to heal. 
Yet I will tell thee; warning take, 
Nor think the world sincere ; 
To vows of truth and friendship, list 
With unbelieving ear. 
*Tis wounded feeling pales my cheek, 
And bids the tear drop start, 
*Tis slighted friendship bids the sigh 
Burst from my throbbing heart. 
1 had a friend ; how true I lov’d 
That friend, my tears may show; 
She said she lov’d me, dost thou think 
She was sincere ?—oh ! no. 
The beauteous vision is dispell’d, 
The soothing dream is o’er ; 
And she I lov’d so fond so true, 
Is Rosa’s friend no mors. 
Dost thou not think a grief like that 
Might rob me of repose ? 
Might bid me weep, and from my cheek 
Banish the fading rose? | 
Oh ! ’tis a woe no words can paint, 
A source of endless grief; 
The rankling wound by treachery giv’n, 
Is pain that mocks relief. ROSA. 
BD + Ge 
ODE on the return of PEACE. 
Enough of arms. ‘To happier ends, 
Her forward view Columbia bends: 
Her generous hosts, who grasp’d the sword, 
Obedient to her awful word, 
Tho’ martial glory cease, 
Shall now with equal industry, 
Like Rome’s brave sons, when Rome was free, 
Resume the arts of peace. 
© come! ye toil worn wanderers, come 
To genia) hearths, and social home, 
The tender housewife’s busy care, 
‘The board, with temperate plenty crown’d, 
And smiling progeny around, 
That listen to the tale of war! 
Yet be not war the fay’rite theme ; 
For what has war with bliss to do? 
‘Teach them more justly far to deem ; 
And own experience taught it you : 


r Teach them, ’tis in the will of fate ; 
|__ Their frugal industry alone 
} Can make their country traly great, 
And, in her bliss, secure their own. 
Be all the songs that soothe their toil, 
And bid the brow of labour smile ; 
When through the loom the shuttle glides, 
Or shining share the glebe divides; 
Or bending to the woodman’s stroke, 
To waft her commerce, falls the sturdy oak ; 
Be all their songs, that soften these, 
Of calm content, and future well earn’d ease, 
Nor dread lest inborn spirit die ; 
One glorious lesson, early taught, 
With all the boasted powers supply, 
Of practis’d ruies, and studied thought. 
From the first dawn of reason’s ray, 
On the strong bosom’s yielding clay, 
4 Strong be their country’s love imprest, 
And with your own example fire their breast, 
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LOVE. 
Say nymphs, whose gentle bosoms prove 
The pleasing paintul dart, 
Could patience ere contend with lave, 
Or heal the stricken heart ¢ 
Let tyrant duty strive to quell 
Soft tumults in the breast ; 
By love led on, we all rebel; 
The victor stands confest. 
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To avery amiable but homely Lady. 
Say why must the poet’s soft lays 
To beauty be always confin’d ? 
Or why not the tribute of praise, 
Be paid to the charms of the mind ? 
Why need we observe, what all know, 
That beauty will quickly decay ; 

Like flow’rs, which soon as they blow, 
Droop, wither, and then fade away. 
Tho’ not bless’d with that ravishing form, 

Which blooming Lucinda can boast, to 
Shall we treat Celia’s friendship with scorn? § de: 
| Shall we hate her because she’s no toast? ide 
| No surely, for all must revere 





The charms of her temper and mind ; ii. 
Her judgment, so solid, yet clear, at 
Her taste so correct and refin’d. yo 
Ye beaux then be prudent and wise, su 
Nor listen to beauty’s false voice ; of 
A happiness pure if ye prize, de 
Let merit alone claim your choice. 5. we 
ae 6 

LABEL FOR A GIN BOTTLE. . ~g™ 


When fam’d Pandorato the clouds withdrew, § di 
From her dire box unnumber’d evils flew. su 
No less a curse this vehicle contains 

Fire to the mind, and poison to the veins. 
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